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Canada falling behind - 


international research 


ScientiFic RESEARCH in Canada will continue to degenerate 
without increased government support, according to mechanical 


Figures released by the Na- 
tional Research Council seem 
to justify du Plessis’ concern. 
They reveal first of all that 
the buying power of NRC 


has. dropped 20% since 1969 
(“actually, the figure is closer 
to 25%,” says du Plessis). 
Secondly, they show that the 
growth rate of NRC spending 
on university research | during 
the past six years has been a 
fraction of that of similar 
granting agencies in the United 
States, France and Great 
Britain. 

» The Council’s funds in- 
creased from $64.76 million 
in 1969-70 to $69.29 million 
in 1974-75. Based on current 
dollars, this is an increase of 
seven per cent. 

An average annual inflation 
rate of six per cent, however, 
accounts for the 25% drop in 
purchasing power over. the 
five-year period. 2 

But, while competition is 
keen for whatever little re- 
search money is available, 
Concordia researchers are 
doing . “exceedingly well” in 
obtaining funds. Grants to in- 
dividual faculty members and 
to research groups, du Plessis 
points out, have gone up well 
out of proportion to the over- 
all availability of funds. Some 
grants have doubled over the 
past two years. 





grants to Canadian scientists ~ 


engineering chairman Morne du Plessis. - 


How does du Plessis explain 
Concordia’s success? 

“I guess the nature of our 
research policy would explain 
it,” he says. “What we have 
done is concentrated on a few 
well-defined areas. We have 
tried to make our projects as 
relevant as possible to 
Canadian industry. Our re- 
search groups have been able 
to convince NRC that the ob- 
jectives and quality of their 
work are valid.” 

Concordias major triumph 
in this area has been its abili- 
ty to attract a development 
grant from NRC, “whereby we 
have been receiving annual 
amounts of $100,000 over a 
three-year period”, he says. 
Here too, competition is stiff 
and the average rate of re- 
jection very high: 

This particular grant finan- 
ces fluid control. research 
projects which occupy six 
full-time faculty members and 
eight full-time researchers. 
The projects’ applications are 
in the area of industrial auto- 
mation and control. ‘This is 
very relevant,” explains du 
Plessis, “to smaller local in- 
dustries that have to cut costs 
to remain competitive.” 

How serious is the national 
situation, as opposed to Con- 
cordia’s? 

Serious enough, according to 





A 








du Plessis, that “eventually 
there will be considerably less | 
benefit to Canadian industry in 
terms of implementation of 
new techniques and products. 
At the same time, you will see 
a decrease in the number of 
highly qualified people in spe- 
cialized engineering.” ' 

The. problem originated, he 
feels, because of failure on the - 
part of the government to re- 
cognize the importance of re- 
search to Canadian industry. 
“The end result of this neglect 
will be that Canadian industry 
will become less competitive 


continued on page 2 





Com Arts hopeful sets new 
course for stifled school kids 


BILLY REID throws up a pretty 
deft looking pair of fists to punc- 
tuate his. point: “You gotta be 
prepared for anything.” He’s 
talking about how kids are not 
being prepared for the realities 
of everyday life. In fact, he says, 
with few exceptions the school 
system is stifling the student. 

Reid wants to learn everything 
he possibly can about communica- 
tions technology to put it to work 
in preparing people. “The most 
valuable thing society has is the 
mind of children.” Reid tried to 
get into Loyola’s Com Arts pro- 
gram but applied too late and was 
told to come back with some work 
under his belt. When he heads 
back this fall, he’ll be going with 
some impressive credentials, 


Reid and two McGill. friends 


teamed up on a project that is 
just beginning to be earning 
results around Montreal schools. 
Reid, Olivia Rovinescu and Clifton 
Ruggles put together a collection 
of photographs that fall into a 
series of categories running the 
gamut from pollution to love. They 
put the series together and took 
it around to primary schools and 
asked kids to write anything they 
cared to; any thought that came 
to mind because of the photo- 
graphs. The result was several 
thousand poems which had to be 
whittled down to a_ workable 
number, out of which came an 
anthology, put together by and for 
kids with the help of some 
inspired photography. 

As Reid trooped around from 
school to school 


with his co- 


workers, in the preparation of the 
anthology, he found the need for 
such a concept continually 
reinforced: “As you ascended into 
the higher grades (like grade 
seven or eight), it was stifling. 
Kids were so conditioned, they 
couldn’t improvise.” The ques- 
tions and the innovation that -he 


found in the lower grades had 


been replaced by a complacency 
and non-interest in the higher 
grades that Reid found frightening. 

Reid says he often found him- 
self up against teachers and the 
odd principal who objected to the 
project. How can you expect the 
students to write poetry when they 
can neither spell, nor ‘make 
rhyme, they would ask. Reid says 
some even thought the project 


continued on page 2 


Computers 
cul waste, 
pollution 


A LOYOLA ENGINEERING work- 
er-student is mapping out a com- 
puter scheme which promises to 
save thermal power producers — 
and presumably consumers — 
thousands of dollars and save us 


from some of their air pollution. 


His story also reveals an in- 
triguing political sidelight. 


As part of his final year cur- 


` ~riculum, Jim Cherry spends one 


or two afternoons a week working 
with the firm Combustion Engi- 
neering. His task is to come up 
with a theoretical design of digi- 
tal control for a small computer 
that will supervise the safety con- 
trol in boiler operations of ther- 
mal power production. But this is 
just to get’ a foot in the power 
plant door. Cherry hopes to see 
digital computers eventually mas- 


. ter-minding the entire operation 


in coal, oil or gas energy produc- 
tion. ¢ 

“Most of the people in-the 
power business are  conserva-~ 
tive,” Cherry says. “While we’re 
talking about computers, they're 
still talking about relays — that 
system’s 15 years behind.” 
Cherry hopes that his design will 
help to persuade the conservative 
managers to adopt the computer. 

At present, power factory con- 
trol systems are cumbersome and 
costly, he says. 

The relay sýstem — an electri- 
cal affair — is massive and when 
it breaks down it’s almost im- 
possible to find out what’s wrong 
with it, he says. 


continued on page 2 





Sports Final: 
Sore losers! 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Nov. 11 
(AP) — -The little League will con- 
fine future world series to teams 
from the continental United States. 

This was announced today at the 
headquarters of the national baseball 
organization. The effect was to ex- 
clude Taiwan, which won the series 
for boys 8 to 12 years old in the last 
four years, causing protests in this 
country. Japan won the two previous 
years, and Monterrey, Mexico, took 
the series in 1967 and 1968. The 
last United States winner was Wayne, 
N.J., in 1960. 

Since the Little League expanded 
in 1957 to include teams outside the 
continental United States, 20 foreign 
teams have competed. There are 
9,000 teams in the United States. 

Last Aug. 24 Taiwan wrapped up 
its fourth‘ straight world series with 
a 12-1 victory in the final over Red 
Bluff, Calif. The run was the first 
allowed by the Taiwanese in 46 in- 
nings, so completely did they domi- 
nate the series. 


COM ARTS from page | 

bordered on the subversive. 
What’s all this stuff about James 
Bay and pollution you’re telling the 
kids, they would ask: 

“We didn’i care if they couldn’t 
spell or make rhyme,” says Reid. 
As long as they saw poetry as a 
medium, that was enough. Inci- 
dentally, Reid didn’t find any 
spelling mistakes. “Kids would 
analyse (the photographs) and 
come up with their own conclu- 
sions. To write poetry, you have 
to analyze,” says Reid. “Some 
kids would write whole pages.” 

A big factor in the project is 
that kids can come to grips with 
things they readily recognize be- 
cause they’re home grown — pho- 
tos of the streets, many of the 
faces and colour of neighbourhoods 
are samples of their immediate 
surroundings. The issues of race 
and poverty are real. As if he’s 
talking to Pierre Juneau, Reid 
raises his arms and exclaims, 
“It’s Canadian content!” Too much 
of what Reid calls the unreal 
world of “Puff and Jane” is being 
served up to kids ,“‘where every- 
body lives in happy homes behind 
white picket fences. 

“Your mind has to be activated 
early or you're in trouble. It’s 
the same as keeping your-body in 
shape.” 

Many who think the “Puff and 
Jane” stuff has now receded into 
educational hisfory should take 
a look at a chapter of Reid’s 
educational history as recently 
as a couple of years ago when he 
studied for a year in McGill’s 
education faculty. Many, he says, 
are still firm believers in the 
theory that Black minds aren’t 
quite up to White standards. Reid, 
who is Black, says of course 
Blacks aren’t going to impress 
IQ testers. “If I put you through 
a ghetto test, you’d flunk too,” 
Reid says impatiently. “Pd like 
to see how long middle class 
Whites would survive in Harlem!” 

This: first poetry project, quite 
-apart . from providing starting 
points for discussions of issues 
in local schools, has started some- 
thing of a poetry revolution. Says 
Reid: “Theres one school now 
where the whole hall is covered 
with the kids’ poetry.” Obviously 
-encouraged, Reid (who co-edited 
the anthology), Rovinescu. and 
Ruggles have embarked on another 
project, this time, a no-nonsense 
look at jobs as told by people 
actually on the job. The idea again 
uses photography; on the back of 
the photograph of the electrician, 
lawyer or whoever, is a 
transcribed interview with the 
worker about the routine that goes 
with the particular job; these job 
kits will then be turned around 
by the kids who will add their 
reactions to what they read and 
see. 


for the group: “Wed like to put 
out one book a year,” says Reid, 
who figures the occupation kits 
will be launched some time next 
year. 

Reid says North Americans 
seem- largely sight-oriented. He 
wants to play with the idea of 
fostering a new sense of sound 
orientation in kids. He’s currently 
thinking up ways to incorporate 
sight and sound in ways to perk 
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The projects. don’t stop there - 


kids’ interests in seeing relation- 
ships between one thing, be it 
a street light or a sewer system, 
and a thousand other things. 

The hard -core that seems to 
run throuth the group’s thinking 
is use of the immediate commu- 
nity. “The community has its own 
resources,” says Reid, citing the 
difficulty of language problems in 
the Cote des Neiges area. “After 
school, the teachers split,” and 
the immigrant with language dif- 
ficulties continues to slog on in 
half comprehension. “The teacher 
then accuses the kids of fooling 
around and not paying attention. 
Why should the kid pay atten- 
tion to something he can’t under- 
stand in the first place?” Reid 
offers the solution: “There are 
bilingual parents in the neighbour- 


hood who could teach immigrant 


kids English.” 

It’s in the community, it’s one 
kid talking to another kid, where 
learning and /exploration begin, 


goes Reid’s argument. It’s the 
Black knowing the circumstances 
of the White, the White of the Ja- 
panese, the Japanese of the Black 
and so on. 

“If there are lies in the history 
books, then everybody’s fooled.” 





COMPUTER from page | 


The logic card system is in- 


flexible, he continues. It consists 
of long rows of plastic-like cards 
carrying electrical circuits (re- 
motely similar to the plates on 
the inside of transitor radios) ar- 
ranged on shelves in bookcase 
fashion and placed in unwieldly 
cabinets. Once the cards are con- 
nected in their predesigned 
logical system it becomes very 


difficult and very costly to re-, 


design them. It would take an ex- 
penditure of thousands, Cherry 
figures. 

The digital computer, on the 
other hand, would be more flexi- 
ble, more compact and more eco- 
nomical, Cherry maintains. 

When alterations must be made 
in power plants run by logic cards 
they require electricians to phy- 
sically dismantle and reorganize 
the card circuits, Cherry says, 
whereas the computer system 
merely requires a change of a 
couple of written lines in the 
computer program. 

Moreover the computer fails 
less frequently than either the 
relay or the- card system, he 
says. 5 
’ Digital computers are con- 
sidered in the trade to be rather 
simple or ‘stupid’, .as Cherry 
puts it, in that they do exactly 
what they are told to do. How- 
ever, whatever they do, they do 
it very quickly. 


CANADA from page | 


in the world market; it will not 
benefit from new techniques 


that can only be developed -by 
research.” $ 

Du Plessis adds one positive 
note to the picture. “The gov- 
ernment,” he says, “is imple- 
menting © a policy of making 
funds available to support in- 


dustry in its research needs. 
Those industries that need the 
expertise available only 
through universities can sub- 
contract the work to university 
researchers.” 

He feels that this method of 
acquiring funds must be 
pursued -if the decrease in 
direct government spending is 
to be counteracted. 





while 


therefore, 
small (mini variety), can perform 


Computers 


multiple functions whereas the 
traditional systems have time for 
only one use. With more time, 
computers can collect and print 
information about the entire pow- 
er operation and so are better 
able to diagnose and pinpoint mal- 
functions, Cherry says. 


Also, because they keep the op- 
eration moving more efficiently, 
they curtail a lot of wasteful 
burning and in the long run a lot 
of pollution. 


‘Cherry’s story takes on politi- 
cal overtones when he tells us 
that it is quite normal for a Mon- 
treal. firm to land contracts to 
build digital computers for power 








The first project was financed 
through OFY and company back- 
up. The occupations project still — 
needs cash. Some kind of collabo- 
ration with the NFB could be in 
the offing, though it’s too soon 
to tell. 


PREJUDICE 
\ 


People say they don’t like us. 
They hate us 
And they are prejudice toward us. 
But when | look at it, 
We are still the same, 
We shit the same color, 
We wear the same clothes, 
We hear the same things. 
People should stop the whole act, 
And begin to understand 
That we are all in this world together, 
And they can't build a barrier and lock 
Themselves inside it. 
Í think that people of both sides, 
Should get together, 
And realize that they can't keep putting 
Each other down, y 
We may not have as much money as 
the Whites, ` 
But if God had meant us to be 
the same, 
He would have given us the same color. 
Like someone once said, “We are 
all equal,” 
No matter what race or color we are. 
If people live with that feeling maybe we 
will get something going in the 


world today. 
Duke 
Bedford School la 
Age 11 
generating stations in foreign 


countries, including those behind 
the iron curtain. Engineers in 
these countries would know how 
the system works, but since com- 
puter firms like to keep their 
methòds secret, it is possible that 
they would not know why the sys- 
tem works as it does. And hence 
fc reign countries might find 
themselves in a position of need- 
ing further information from 
Montreal in <order to solve a 
problem in the system. 

What happens if we have a 
reason for not giving up the vital 
information? Cherry says the en- 
gineers could probably figure it 
out eventually but that it would 
take them a considerably long 
time. 





LETTERS. 


I should like most respect- 
fully tő take issue with certain 
comments of my friend and 
colleague, Professor Elizabeth 
Mouledoux, 
letter in the Concordia Trans- 
cript. (Vol. 1, No 7, Nov. 1-7, 
”74). 

First, I would suggest that 
her objection to the election of 
a committee chairperson who is 
on leave, is an objection regard- 
ing which sympathy and agree- 
ment are not exclusive alterna- 
tives. If, indeed, the election was 
unwise, and even flaunted pro- 
cedural convention, it is not 
thereby “illegitimate”. 

The more substantial issue 
raised by Professor Mouledoux 
is that of prior caucusing for 
committee nominations (“‘pre- 
pared scenario”), and the absurd- 
ly small number of LFA members 
present at the October 10 meet- 


ing. It appears to me that the. 


latter circumstance largely ex- 
plains the former; when so tiny 
a segment of-a Faculty Associ- 
ation bothers to attend such 
meetings (and when such poor 
attendance is habitual) it is 
necessary that preparatory work 
be done if there are to be any 
committees at all. The floor, 
was, of course, open for nomi- 


in her recent open’ 


nations in all cases. 

I submit that, the LFA has not . 
“estranged itself’ from the ma- 
jority of the Loyola Faculty. An 
apathetic (or otherwise ill- or in- 
disposed) majority has, rather, 
through its inaction isolated a re- 
sponsible few, who then of course 
stand open to charges of elitism, 
manipulation, etc. | 

There are, onè fears, many ` 
faculty here and elsewhere who 
disdain certain meetings be- 
cause they anticipate that their 
views and their nominations 
might not immediately carry the 
day. This sort of childish and 
petulant posture is of course as’ 
self-defeating as it is subversive 


of decent representative  struc- 
tures. 
Professor Mouledoux’s force- 


ful and articulate participation _ 
in our October 10 meeting, es- 
pecially in a frequently dissent- 
ing role, was something of an 
inspiration. I wish publicly to 
thank her for it. 
Edmund J. EGAN 
cc: Professor W. Akin 
- Loyola Faculty Association 
Professor T. Copp 
Sir George Faculty 
Association 
Editer, Loyola News 
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JOHN ALAN STOCK 


HOME: Chesapeake, Virginin 





AGE: 28 
PROFESSION: Architect/Urban Planner 
HOBBIES: Animated cinematography. 


tennis, wine-making. 

LAST BOOK READ: “Capitalism, the 
Unknown Ideal” by Ayn Rand 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Preliminary 
design for Underwater Housing Development 
Study for human oceupancy. 

QUOTE: “The urban planner in the 20th 
century must lead people from the world of the 
practical into the realm of dreams and then back 
again in a way that makes dreams possible,” 
PROFILE: An individualist. A creative 
thinker, Optimistic about the future of mankind, 
yet concerned enough to take a leadership role. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label” 





Authentic. there oro more than'a thoosend ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's “White Label.” The quality standards we set 
down in 1846 have never varied. into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


— Dewar’s never varies. 


A distilled look at the thinking of several 
Concordia senators 











Kalman Krakow 


HOME: Outremont 

AGE: 39 
PROFESSION: Mechanical Engineering prof; former member of the 
Loyola senate; former member of the advisory committee on the 
merger of the engineering faculties; former member of the salaries 
review board. 

HOBBIES: Photography 

LAST BOOK READ: Jews, God and History, by Max Dimont 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Being a professor of Loyola’s first 
mechanical engineering graduate class to be admitted to the Order 
of Engineers (Québec) without examinations (which means that their 
B. Sc. was effectively recognized last year as a B.Eng. for , 

the first time). 

QUOTE: “We shouldn't let entrance requirements and pass-fail 
requirements deteriorate in order to keep up enrolment. We have to 
maintain standards, otherwise the college wouldn't be worth having. 
| don’t think the philosophy of giving everyone a pass is good for 
education or fair to the students. If a student is doing only 50 percent 
of the work he sould be told. Maybe he should be in another field but 
if he is continually given a pass he won't know. (Krahow recalls a 
woman in California who recently sued a schoolboard because her 
son had reached university level but was unable to read.) 

“University standards depend on the professors. If the attitude 
is to give only A’s there is no way the senate can make them change 
or make them hold exams, (etc.) 

“Of course, if you make students work, your (teacher) evaluation 
tends to decline. But you can’t evaluate course cofttent or the amount | 
of work without a little hindsight. Some of the courses | took at 
HOME: Westmount. university which | thought were the worst have sinced proved to be 
AGE: 51 the most valuable.” 











Charles Davis 


PROFESSION: Professor and chairman of the department of religion, 


Krakow believes that the pendulum will swing back towards more 


member of a search committee that will select the dean of arts 
and sciences at Loyola, past member of the senate steering 


committee (until last year). 
HOBBY: Playing the piano. 


rigorous standards, just as the new maths are beginning to be 
questioned. In fact, he observes, students are already starting to 
devote more time to courses and less to demonstrations and the like. 
SCOTCH: prefers V.O. rye whiskey. 





LAST BOOK READ: The Golden Notebook, by Doris Lessing 

(for leisure), and Kirche im Procesz der Aufklarung, by 

Metz and others. 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Paper read at American Academy of 
Religion on Metz’s treatise, “The History of Human Freedom”. 
QUOTE: “My feelings towards Concordia University are neither 
cynical nor lyrical. There is a definite need in Montreal for an 
institution like this one - a downtown high-rise university that 
provides a reasonable level of education for ordinary people. 

| don’t think Concordia is a top-flight university by any stretch 

of the imagination. On the other hand it succeeds in maintaining a 
fairly solid quality. F 

“We are of course badly underfinanced, and so far as | know the 
fact of the merger hasn't made any difference in that regard. For \ 
example, my own department doesn’t have nearly enough resources, 
considering the range of its programs. 

“As a senator, however, | don’t feel there’s any point to 
belabouring that issue. The administration is doing its utmost to 
rectify that situation. If anyone can be blamed for it, it would 
have to be the Quebec government. 

“| don't sit on senate to push any particular ideological line. 

I'm there to deal as objectively as possible with each issue as it 
arises.” 
SCOTCH: Whatever’s available. 
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Ron Smith 


HOME: N.D.G. 

AGE: 29 

PROFESSION: Mathematics prof; chairman of the learning development 
committee and part-time coordinator of activities sponsored by that 
committee (e.g. a faculty workshop on improving instruction) ; 

president of the Loyola day care centre and Loyola representative 

on the Concordia day care centre studying the Sir George centre; 
member of the Concordia senate committee on the organization 

of computer science at the university; former member of the Loyola 
faculty association's salary negotiation team; former member of the 
Loyola senate. 

HOBBIES: Pottery, handywork around the house, skiing - 

LAST BOOK READ: The Open Marriage by Nena and George O' ‘Neil 
‘LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Establishment this Fall of the part-time 
position of coordinator for the learning development committee. 

QUOTE: “The University has to make some commitment to 

maintaining and improving the quality of teaching. There are several 
approaches to doing this. We could establish a fund to support 
experimentation in education. Suppose for example a teacher wants 

to make changes in a course that cost money. Where does he get the 
money? He can’t get it from the NRC or the Canada Council, unless 
he can convince them that it’s an experiment. 

“Another way is to restructure the reward and pay-off system in 
the University so that brilliant teachers are encouraged and 
promoted to the same extent as brilliant researchers. 

“There should be an effort on the university's part to providea - 3 
better match between teachers and learners - the calendar, for 
example, is just a massive document geared towards competing 
with other universities rather than towards the student in terms 
of detailing the learning experience.” 

SCOTCH: prefers Martini and Rossi vermouth. 











Stanley French 


HOME: Lower Westmount. 
AGE: 41. 

PROFESSION: Professor of philosophy, dean of graduate studies, 
chairman of the board of graduate studies, member of committee of 
deans, comité conjoint des programmes of the Conseil des 
universités. 

HOBBIES: Reading, skiing, tennis. 

LAST BOOK READ: Letters to Russell, Keynes and Moore, by 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 1) Seeing a Doctoral program in 
psychology approved by the Comité conjoint des universités, whose 
mandate it is to consider new university programs in Quebec. 2) 
Growing a substantial vegetable garden. 3) Surviving an entire 
meeting of Senate. 

QUOTE: 1) “Why?”. 

2) “When | said that my last accomplishment was surviving a 
Senate meeting, | don’t mean to imply cynicism about the function 
of Senate. It’s just that | have to go to so many meetings, and you'd 
have to be a martyr to enjoy discussing the same thing five times. 
It's not so much a waste of time as a necessary evil. 

“I’m a pragmatic Senator. Ldon't approach Senate questions from 
an ideological standpoint. | try to tackle each question‘on its own 
merit. And another thing l’ve noticed: any Senator who speaks on 
every issue that comes up loses credibility: Therefore | make it 
a habit to confine my comments to matters that concern the graduate 
studies department. | may form personal opinions on undergraduate 

issues, but | usually keep them to myself. 
: “The pessimism everyone seems to be feeling with regard to 
undergraduate education simply does not apply at the graduate level. 
New programs are being developed constantly, enrollment is rising, 
and | expect this trend to continue at least for the next five years.” 
SCOTCH: Zk and White. 
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John Doyle 


HOME: montreal West. 

AGE: 53. 2 é 

PROFESSION: Associate professor of philosophy; member of 
senate steering committee. 

HOBBIES: Camping (most recently in P.E.1.) and carpentry 

which he uses as a “counter agent to all the books.” Recently 
finished making a desk. 

LAST BOOK READ: Theory of Justice by John Rawls. 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: “Getting my last class taught,” he 
offers laughingly. “1I think, or like to think, that | had a hand in 
solving some of the problems of merger, contributing to more 
understanding between the two campuses.” There wasn’t sufficient , 
knowledge about the way things operated on either side, Doyle says. 
In developing curriculum, Doyle says by example, Loyola was 
considerably less affected by the dictates of the provincial department 
of education. than Sir George was. Doyle points to duplication of 
courses and programs as a problem that will have to be faced. 

“Not so much duplication (where student numbers would justify 
parallel offerings) but unnecessary duplication,” he says. Sees 

the government push toward professionalization of university 
programs and province-wide standardization as another item 

that has to be dealt with. Has his own doubts about Quebec's 
wisdom in this and cites the Concordia Commerce faculty merger 
as a case in point. The Loyola and Sir George programs were 
different but that’s not to say one is better than the other, he 

says. He concedes that one large faculty might well offer a 

broader spectrum for students but still, he has doubts: 

“I'm frankly leary about this because’l have reservations about 
bigger meaning better.” 

(Quebec has been pushing towards creating areas of specialization 
where, for example, McGill would be designated the geology centre 
for English education and Concordia, the fine arts centre. Other 
universities offering these programs would then only have a 
marginal role in those particular subjects and what the ramifications 
of this policy are, says Doyle, is anyone's guess.) 

QUOTE: “t always like to think of the university in terms of an 
organism. These things aren't manufactured or run off an assembly 
line — they grow. The basic ideal of a university as a center of 
culture can’t be changed. If it becomes ‘all-vocational’, you don’t 
have a university anymore. 

“The ‘uni’ in the word university means universal and unity and 
the university provides a process of cross-fertilization. 
Compartmentalization is one of the dangers of size. There is an 
inner life to the thing and once you trespass in, you'll destroy it.” 
SCOTH: Bells Special. Won’t someone please say Dewars? 

“| don’t object to that particular potion, | just prefer the other.” 








Hilda Enesco 


HOME: Town of Mount Royal. 

AGE: 37. 

PROFESSION: Associate Professor and chairman of the 
department of biological scjences, member of Science Faculty 
Council, Science Faculty Tenure Committee, Human Saeaon 
Ethic Committee. - 

HOBBIES: Photography, cooking, reading. 

LAST BOOK READ: Anthology of short stories by Checkhov. 

‘LAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Developed a masters program in 
the teaching of biology directed to high school biology teachers, which 
began last summer. Published several scientific research articles 
on the subject of DNA synthesis in cancer and embryonic cells. 

QUOTE: “The key to a university’s success is at the departmental 
level. Senate should be relying more heavily on information and 
opinions coming from that level. And if Concordia is going to work, 
there is going to have to be fare more co-ordination between the two 
campuses at the departmental level.” 

SCOTCH: Prefers sherry. 
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Roger Verschingel 
HOME: Nuns’ tsland 
AGE: 46 
PROFESSION: Dean of SGW Faculty of Science; member of various 
provincial and national faculty and science associations; past chairman - 
of Chemistry; member of Concordia senate priorities committee, 
building committee, among many others. “I’m on so many, | shy away 
from them now.” 
HOBBIES: Used to be a tournament bridge player but it was coming 
to be an obsession; now confines bridge playing to Faculty Club. Main 
hobbies include gardening vegetables and flowers on land near 
Chateauguay and reading non-fiction, especially natural histories and 
art subjects. “I like reading books that show relationships between 
science and other things. It’s just as good as reading fiction.” 
LAST BOOK READ: The Artic by Fred Breummer 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: (Still in progress) Reorienting the Faculty 
of Science much more towards students. “The university is a self- 
centered system, running for itself and too often the student is 
incidental to it.” Keeping a sense of humour through all the 
administrative, governmental and faculty nonsense. The most 
nonsensical of nonsensical things? Senate. “The group is too 
heterogeneous. We're too busy role-playing and never get down to 
business. Half the people don’t know what the discussions are about. 
It's bad to see things delayed when students have only a few weeks 
left before exams." Verschingel says students just don’t have time 
to wait endlessly for changes. 

“It (Senate) is all right for two hours but after that people start 
to repeat themselves. Its size brings out the actor in people, but 
then it’s a therapy for people to act our their whims. 

“I tend not to use meetings of this size (to really get things done). 
When meetings are small, there doesn’t tend to be role-playing and 


people are prepared to see the validity of an argument (on its own 
merit). The biggest role players are deans and department chairmen 
who are beholden to others to bring back the gravy. “People in one 
department never see the problems of another department and are 
only interested in-their own problems.” 

The-senate, Verschingel says, should be tackling the basic problems 
of where the university is going, what its purpose is and set iself 
real objectives. “These gestions don’t come up.” 3 
QUOTE: “| would like to see the university define the role it intends 
to play in Quebec society and play it effectively. Education is the most 
important social tool. Whether it’s research or teaching - one doesn't 
exclude the other - the university should pursue specific objectives. 
You can’t operate a university in a total vacuum. The employment 
and educational objectives of the university should be established. 
The university should present all the facts and let the individual 
make up his own mind. People should be educated to compromise, 
not to the truth. The truth is very beautiful but unfortunately not 
workable and besides one person's truth is not necessarily another 
person's.” 
SCOTCH: Black & White, Cutty Sark or anything going. 











Irwin Katsof 


HOME: Cote St. Luc 

AGE: 19 

PROFESSION: Co-president, Loyola Students Association. 
HOBBIES: Skiing, intramural hockey, dancing, listening to music of 
all kinds, building better relationships with people is a dominant 
pastime. 

LAST BOOK READ: Notes to Myself by Hugh Prather 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Seeing to it that the faculty-to-student 
ratio was reduced from 2:1 to 1:1 for senate’s appointments to the 
search committee for the dean of arts and science; completion of 
proposals for senate to set up a committee for for review of student 
academic appeals procedures and a board for granting para-academic 
credit. 

On a personal level, spending two weekends at the Lacolle centre 
in workshops on organizational development which he says led 
him to an increased understanding of his personal development. < 
QUOTE: “We have to develop ways and means of effectively 
evaluating.the methods, approaches and effectiveness of teaching. 
That’s kind of difficult because lots of people get nervous about it 
- they may be brilliant but they may not have that much ability 
to teach or communicate their ideas. But if they can’t teach we must 
help them. | feel it would be very benefitial to set up a committee 
to evaluate faculty teaching methods and to aid them with their 
teaching techniques. 

“I really think we have to look at faculty and student as co-learners. 
Each has a lot to learn from the other and that’s the philosophy 
we should be using. 

“It's time for introspection, a hard look at teacher evaluation, 
co-learning and tenure. We should be evaluating courses, and changing 
them if necessary, every three years. If someone has tenure but his 
course should be changed because it’s no longer relevant or 
responsive to student interests or needs it becomes a potential 
obstacle to our ability and willingness to.change.” 

SCOTH: He prefers rye - whatever brand is going. 








Brian Sher 


HOME: Cote St. Luc. 

AGE: 22 

PROFESSION: Student, speaker of Political Science Association, 
English class representative to a committee responsible for electing 
members to Arts Faculty Council, member of curriculum co- 
ordinating committee of political science department, taxi driver. 
HOBBIES: Skiing and “shooting my mouth off”. 

LAST BOOK READ: Naked Lunch, by William Burroughs. 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Holding up a Senate meeting for a full 
hour in an attempt to challenge a ruling he thought was unfair. “I 
questioned the credibility of the honours committee over one 
particular case where | felt the applicant concerned was entitled to 
more thorough consideration. My objections were brushed aside, 
however.” 

QUOTE: “I’m a newcomer to Senate, and |’m beginning to see that 
the university administration is losing the perspective,that this is 

a university for students and not for their own fun and games. | don’t 
know exactly what | myself hope to accomplish on Senate, but if | can 
remind a few people of that fact, I'll be doing my job. For example, 
is there any excuse for students of the second largest university 

in Canada having to go to McGill to study, because nobody here 
considers the question of study space to be important? _ 

“It's a very difficult body to work on. The procedures are so 
complex, and the top brass insists on following procedure to the 
letter. There are a handful of these administration figures who can -~ 
dominate the whole show just because they know the procedures so 
thoroughly. : z 

“As far as voting on motions is concerned, we very often don’t get 
copies of the motions until the meeting itself. There's no time to 
study their implications. So most Senators simply put up their hands 
automatically. 

“When | was elected to Senate, a few of the members took me aside 
and said, ‘save yourself a lot of trouble, don’t make waves, it won't 
do you any good’. These were people who knew the futility of it all 

‘from experience. They came to know that university policy is directed 
by a very few people. ` 

“I’m beginning to see their point.” 

SCOTCH: He doesn’t drink. 
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George Xistris 


HOME: T.M.R. z 
AGE: 37 
PROFESSION: Associate professor of mechanical engineering; 
Assistant to the Dean; Technical consultant to the Department 
of National Defense; sits on various university and provincial 
committees on engineering. ` 
HOBBIES: “I hate to say this but | don’t have the time.” 
But, when he does: golf occasionally; about once a month, he’s 
a sports spectator in football, baseball or hockey; part-time 
carpentry -- he’s just completed some shelving and a cedar 
closet. s 
LAST BOOK READ: The Day of the Jackal ("which is 
better than the film”) by Frederick Forsythe: ` 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Worked on the preparation of 
material -- in the end a 500 page dossier -- backing the 
university's request for accreditation by the Committee of 
Canadian Professional Engineers which visits universities 
- every five years to make sure engineering programs are up to 
standards. (We passed. Some don’t and students in unaccredited 
programs are required to take additional exams after graduation 
to qualify to practice in the profession). Helped develop 
curricula with the Order of Engineers of Quebec to be used by 
engineering schools across the province to keep students 
up-to-date according to legislation concerning the conduct of 
the profession. 
QUOTE: “I don't like the idea of tenure. It’s not realistic 
for people to expect life long security from an employer. 
People who need that kind of security probably shouldn't be here. 
| know this wouldn’t sit well with the Faculty of Arts where 
it’s regarded as a ‘must’ but there should be some sort of 
(tenure) review. Ranks present problems. You find many 
assistant professors giving much more to the university than 
many full professors. You have a lot of academics unwilling 
to take a detailed look at their accomplishments and what they've 
been contributing. Even though the criteria (of hiring and 
promotion) may have changed, there should be some process to 
see how these (senior) people stack up against the new criteria. 
Often full professors think they have reached the top and can 
take it easy. I’d like to think that before my term in senate is 
up, we will make some headway in this area.” 
Xistris said another concern of his was the fact that while 
it was generally assumed that a researcher had to be a“good’ 
teacher and that teachers were at least required to be good 
at teaching, excellence in teaching was hardly ever considered. 
SCOTCH: An abstainer who likes gingerale on the rocks. 
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Aloysius Graham ə 
HOME: Jesuit residence, Loyola campus 
AGE: 58 z x ; 
PROFESSION: Vice rector, Concordia and principal, Loyola campus; 
Chemistry prof; member of the senate priorities committee and of 
the board of governors’ personnel committee; former member of the 
Loyola Arts and Science faculty council. 
HOBBIES: Listening to classical music. 
LAST BOOK REAR: The Godfather by Mario Puzzo 3 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Having been acting president and then 
acting principal during a period of transition. 
QUOTE: “An important question is how mucn union should there be? 
How far do we work as one group, how far as separate campuses? 
It’s important that each campus maximize its potential. At Loyola 
there is a feeling of cohesion among students and a feeling among 
faculty that personal attention should be paid to undergraduate 
students. It’s important that Loyola feel it’s an active part of 
Concordia and that it doesn’t feel threatened. | think Loyola’s 
future depends on-how much the people at Loyola give to Concordia. 
| don’t think that the decisions are going to come by decree from 
on top (of the administration). 

“Recruiting is important. We (Concordia) are competing with 
other universities for a decreasing number of students. | really 
think that Concordia will function best and will have more to offer 
(to prospective students) if it develops two distinct campuses. Our 
recruiting should largely be making our strengths known to students. 
Recruitement is important-but lm concerned about the image 
created by the marketing of the university. | want to present a 
product, but in such a way that the students know exactly what that 
product is. i 
SCOTCH: Schenley’s Long John. 
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Geoff Adams 
HOME: St. Bruno. “So that makes me a computer. | mean, 
commuter.” 

AGE: 48 

PROFESSION: Associate professor of history; former department 
chairman; chairman of the Loyola Faculty Association grievances 
committee; last year’s treasurer of the Fédération Associée des 
Professeurs des Universités du Québec (FAPUQ). 

HOBBIES: Several times unsuccessful NDP candidate. “It’s been so 
many times, it’s become a hobby.” Most recently in last summer's 
election in Chambly riding; had to parachute in from Paris where 

he was doing research for a book on the Huguenots. Spending 
summers in Paris on his book concerning the intellectual attitudes 
towards the French Protestants. His reading habits “are warped at 
the moment” because most of his reading is confined to research 
work. 

LAST BOOK READ: An exposé on the abuse of psychiatric medicine 
by Roy and Zhores Medvedev. 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Led the fight against the unilateral 
unionization of Loyola faculty before Concordia was established. 

“| argued that this would only create antagonisms between the two 
campuses.” But he’s aunion man. “To bargain effectively (with 
Quebec), you have to muster everything you can get.” Potential 
problem area: ‘“‘There’s the rumour going the rounds that the 
government is going to have an enquéte...” into the comings and 
goings of university personnel and the nature of university operations. 
The possible upshot of all this may be new job and pay scale 
classifications, among.other contentious issues. How are you going 
to set a-salary for the fine arts teacher with lots of work in his 
portfolio but no degrees marking off formal years of education, 
Adams asks. 

Union problems: Adams ponders, where does student (evaluation) 
input come in, if unions handle classification negotiation? Another 
question: Faculty and students only came into the university 
government process in the 50’s and 60’s and together with the 
administration formed a triumvirate. But what happens, when in 
effect there come to be two sets of representatives? There's the 
group of faculty that represent departments and faculties on 
senate in the way it’s done right now. Come unionization, union- 
appointed delegates will represent faculty from different i 
perspectives, at the government negotiating level. Adams says that 
it’s government rather than the administration, faculty will be 
dealing with more and more in the future, as government takes a 
more direct role in the running of universities. Student unioris 
will probably move in the same direction. Who will represent whom, 
Adams asks, when things double up — when faculty senators are 
joined by faculty union reps, when student senators are joined by 
student union reps? Senate, once the overseer of the collective 
university good may have to give way to two special interest groups. 
(Adams also wonders about the future of the administrator, but 
Transcript, as the administration paper, didn't care to pursue his 
daft notions. There will always be an England.) 

QUOTE: “If university groups are going to interact, the union will 

have make itself clear on this point.” On the future: “Senate should 

be working to situate ourselves morally and intellectually in 

Quebec. It’s going to be disastrous if we don’t produce graduates 

who can function in French.” : 
SCOTCH: Dewar’s!!! 
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3 oom this time to thee 


Theologian and philosopher Bernard Lonergan will be at Loyola 
this Monday (Nov. 18) to talk about “‘Acquinas Today: Tradition, 
in room 103 of the Drummond Science 


Innovation” at 8 p.m. 


Building. 


Lonergan, an internationally acclaimed Canadian Jesuit scholar, 
is the author of “Insight” and “Method in Theology”. 


zine’s chart of international Christians. 


He was 





once ranked by Time as one of the world’s top ten in that maga- | 











Winter 
brings 
movie blitz 


The Conservatory of Ci- 
nematographic Art will offer 
four 13-week courses in 
cinema this winter. 

Anyone can study under 
The Montreal Star's Martin 


Malina (“Great Periods in 
the the History of ‘World 
Cinema” and “American 
Cinema”), Lë Jour’s Jean- 


Pierre Tadros (“Quebec Ci- 
nema”) or SGW prof Robert 
Del Tredici (“Surrealism 


and the Fantastic in Cine- 
ma”). 
Registration is now open 


for all these, held at the Sir 
George Williams campus of 
Concordia. The courses are 
extensively illustrated with 
films from each- period and 
are bilingual, with English 
and French summaries pro- 
vided if needed. 

The cost of $45 per course 
includes free admission priv- 
ileges to the Conservatory’s 
Saturday evening screenings. 
A thoughtful Christmas gift: 
more’ information at 879-2865 
or 2866 and 879-7285. 


The schedule: 

- Great Periods in the 
History of World Cinema 
(Saturdays, 10 am. - 2 
p.m., Jan. 1l-April 5) co- 
vering early days of the 
talkies through American, 
Soviet, Italian, French, Scan- 
dinavian, Japanese, German 
and British modern cinema, 
and the French new wave. 

- American Cinema (Wed- 

nesdays, 6:15-8:15 p.m., 
Jan. 8-April 15) Griffith; 
comics of the 20s - Chaplin, 
Keaton, etc.; 30s with Vidor; 
Hawks, Capra; Welles, Ford 
and the 40s; into the 50’s 
and 60’s. 

- Quebec Cinema (Satur- 
days, 10 am.-1 p.m., Jan. 
11-April 15) Origin and de- 
yelopment, the first wave, a 
cinema of the people, the 
role of the NFB, in search 
of an identity, winning back 





the past, “intimiste” `or poe- 
tical cinema, social ac- 
tion, - political films, nation- 


alist films, commercial films. 

- Surrealism and the Fan- 
tastic in Cinema (Thursdays, 
6:15-8:15 p.m. Jan. 9-April 
3) Méliès, Cohl, Sennett, 
Clair, Bunuel, Cocteau, Brow- 
Franju, 


ning, Whale, Dreyer, 
Bergman, Kubrick. 











Applauding 
“Applause” 


Loyola’s award-winning the- 
atre troupe, Thé-Arts, opens 


~ this season with “Applause”, 


a musical drama based on Bet- 
ty Comden’s- and Adolph 
Green’s adaptation of the 1930s 
movie, “All About. Eve”, in 
which a young woman ingratia- 
tes herself to an aging Broad- 














Petit Guignol 


Sir George Theatre Arts 


students, some 40-strong at 
various levels of the discipline, 
will be putting on John Hawkes’ 
“The Innocent Party” Novem- 


ber 19 through 23 at 8:30 
p.m. in the D. B. Clarke 
Theatre. 


What’s it all about, we in- 
nocently asked director Karen 
Lazar. “An exquisite schizoid, 
a sophisticated bitch, a soul- 
less, empty mother and a be- 
nevolent loser all collide. 





way actress solely in order 
to use her in her own climb 
to stardom. 

The play will run next Fri- 
day through Sunday (Nov. 22 - 
24) and the following Thursday 
through Sunday at 8 p.m. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium. 
Admission is $1.50 for all stu- 
dents “with I.D. cards and for 
senior citizens, and $3 for others. 
For reservations phone the 
Thé-Arts office at 484-7676 
(7025A Sherbrooke West). 

If the Thé-Arts record is 
anything to go by, “Applause” 
should be ‘a hit. In the two 
years since its formation; the 
company has walked away with 
top awards at the ‘72 and ‘73 
Quebec Drama Festivals for 
its musical comedies ‘‘Any- 
thing Goes” and “Once Upon 
a Mattress”. : 

Following its last production, 











They are abandoned, parched 
people who meet in the debris 
of sub-tropical | _US.A.,” she 
replied. 

‘Without much prompting she 
continued, “The young girl is 
budding to a mad maturity, 
Mother’s barren state parades 
and Father’s inept shell is 
caught by the cataclysmic and 
decadent Aunt Phoebe - molt, 
decay and death! 

“Their future,” she crisply 
contended, barely pausing for 
second wind, “is uncertain 
just as their past has - been. 
They are caught in the reality 
of the moment.. 
~ “Stop!” we found ourselves 
interrupting, “before you give 
the whole thing away.” 

Certainly something for 
every distaste and a bit of a 
bargain to boot: 50¢ for stu- 
dents and golden- agers who 
might want to look back, while 
$1 for those caught in the mur- 
ky reality of the middle. 











“No No Nanette”, the Mont- 
real Star's Myron Galloway had 
this to say of Thé-Arts: “This 
young company of non-profes- 
sionals has become so good 
over the past couple of years 
that I feel they can be viewed 
and judged on very close to a 
professional basis now.” 

With the return this year of 
producer Terry Daly, direc- 
tor and choreographer Randy 
Davies (who took best director 
at Quebec in ‘72 and ‘73), mu- 
sical director Pierre Perron 
and costume designer David 
Starsmore, there is every rea- 
son to expect that “Applause” 
will uphold the good record. 

If you’re planning to wait for 
the reviews before buying your 
tickets, take a tip from those 
who did the same thing last 
year, only to find that every 
performance was sold out. 














The New 
Germany: 


A Now 


Generation 


Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
is one of the most talked about 
- and certainly one of the most 
prolific - filmmakers in West 
Germany, writes our Foreign 
Correspondent. pe 
` His 16 feature films made 
in five years, 17 plays and 
adaptations, four radio plays 
and numerous television con- 
tributions have made the 29 
year old director a unique 
phenomenon’ on the German 
cultural - scene, the dispatch 
continued. 

Startled by our man’s figures 
(the poor devil is paid a pit- 
tance for long hours in the 
field), we cross-checked with 
colleagues at The Times of 
London. There the thrust was 
on a decidedly loftier plane: 
“Fassbinder’s ability to make : 
films that are consistently in- 
telligent, entertaining and com- 
mercially viable, employing 
speed and economy and energy 
instead of the huge financial 
resources that are traditional 
to film production, is perhaps 
the most important moral les- 
son that the cinema is offered’ 
at the moment.” 

Harry promises to kick the 
numbers racket and give us a 
bit more tone to the copy next 
time out. 


Banne W Fanabe 


Fanciers of morality in cin- 
ema can bask in eight sampl- 
ings from the Fassbinder 
oeuvre November 21 through 
24 at Sir George Williams 
Conservatory of Cinematogra- 
phic Art. Kindly refer to the 
back page for the programme. 
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Student Art 
Exhibit 


Works by Loyola student and 
artist Patrick Rock will be 
exhibited on the sẹcond floor 
of the Vanier Library through- 
out November. 

The exhibition includes 
paintings of Loyola and Que- 
bec landscapes in the syle of 
realistic idealism and others 
in the syle of metaphysical 
idealism. 











Bulgar bugle 


A Bulgarian photo exhibition will be displayed in the main lounge 
of Loyola’s Hingston Hall, Monday through Friday, November 18 


- 22. 


The 81 black-and-white news photographs (2 by 4’) were takèn 
over the last couple of years and show working conditions, housing, 


theatres, museums, 
Bulgarian Peoples’ Republic. 


resert areas and cultural events 


in the 


Also, a Bulgarian feature film “Goats Horn” about the Otto- 
man invasion of Bulgaria will be shown Wednesday noon (No- 
vember 22) in the F.C. Smith Auditorium (Bulgarian with ese 


biik 
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Notices should be in Thursday morning for Friday publication. Contact Robin Palmer for Loyola events (AD 
233, 482-0320, ext. 438). Contact Maryse Perraud for Sir George events (2145 Mackay, basement, 879-2823). 





At Sir George Campus 





Friday 15 


ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2:30 
p.m. in H-769: 

HILLEL: Cindy Chazan talks about her recent ex- 
periences with Jewish life in Eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. at 1 p.m., 2130 Bishop, 2nd floor. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
Promoter” (Ronald Neame, 1952) with Alec Guinness 
and Glynis John at 7 p.m.; “Carry on Matron” (Gerard 
Thomas, 1972) with Sidney James and Kenneth Williams 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 

HOCKEY: Trois-Rivières vs Sir George at 8 p.m., 
Verdun auditorium. 

GERMAN DEPARTMENT: Film 
Figaro” at 7:30 p.m. in H-520; free. 
MUSIC: Toronto’s Artists’ Jazz Band 
Clarke Theatre at 8:30 p.m.; 
$1.50. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Prints and drawings by Robert 
Langstadt, until Dec. 3. 

GALLERY ONE: Paintings, drawings ,& memorabilia of 
Anne Savage, until Dec. 3. 

GALLERY TWO: Prints & sculpture by Catherine 
Bates, until Dec. 3. 


Saturday 16 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART:, 
“Trouble in Store (John Paddy Carstairs, 1953) with 
Norman Wisdom and Margaret Rutherford at 7 p.m.; 
“No Sex please, We are British” (Cliff Owen, 1973) 
with Ronnie Corbett, Beryl Reid, Arthur Lowe and lan- 
Ogilvy at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 

HOCKEY: York vs Sir George at 2 p.m., Verdun audi- 
torium. 

BASKETBALL: Sir George vs Dawson at 2 p.m., Show- 
mart. 


Sunday 17 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Jean- 
Pierre Gorin, Godard’s co-director of late, will be 
here to screen and discuss “Tout va bien” (1973 with 
“Yves Montand and Jane Fonda - French with English 
subtitles) and “Lettre à Jane” (Canadian première of 
the Jane Fonda documentary) at 3 p.m. in H-110 for 
75¢ the double bill. 

FALL CONVOCATION: 8:30 p. m., Théâtre Maison- 
neuve, Place des Arts. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “To 
- Paris with Love” (Robert Hamer, 1955) with Alec 
Guinness and Odile Versois at_7 p.m.; “Mutiny on the 
Buses” (Harry Booth, 1972) with Reg Varney, Doris 
Hare, Bob Grant and Anna Karen at 9 p.m. in H-110;_ 
75¢. 


Monday 18 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Matango” (Attack of the Mushroom People) (Inoshiro 
Honda, 1964) with Akira Kubo and Kumi Mizuno at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY: Energy films - “Journey 
to Power” (Churchill Falls), 
tankers and pollution), “First Reactor in Space” and 
“Heat Exchanger at Calder Hall” at 7 p.m. in H-651, 
(see tomorrow, too). 

PHILOSOPHY DEPARTMENT: Prof. David Braybrooke, 
Dalhousie U., speaks_on “Theory of Rational Choice” 
at 4 p.m. in H-605. ; 


“Die Hochzeit des 


in the D.B. 
students free, others 


`x 


Tuesday 19 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “All 
Quiet on the Western Front’ (Lewis Milestone; 1930) 
with Lew Ayres, Louis Wolheim and John Wray at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY: Energy films (see Monday) 
at 1 p.m. in H-905. ` 

COMMERCE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, et al: 
“Beyond the Valley of the Dolls” at 2:45 p.m. in H-110; 
75¢. ` 
THEATRE: Student production of John Hawkes’ “The 
Innocent Party” at 8:30 p.m. in the D.B. Clarke Theatre 
(through Saturday); 50¢ for students and the elderly, $1 
others - reservations 879-4341. 

BUILDING PROJECT ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Meet- 
ing at 2 p.m. in H-769 to discuss what Sir George 
should do with Bishop St. real estate. 


Wednesday 20 
ENGINEERING FACULTY: NFB’s environmental 
films “The Cars in your Life” and ‘Persistent and 


Finagling” at noon in H-905 (tomorrow too). 

THEATRE: See Tuesday. 

GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Meeting at 
3:30 p.m. in H-1219. 


“Load on Top” (oil _ 


Thursday 21 `= 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Katzelmacher” (Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 1969) 
with Hanna Schygulla and Harry Baer at 7 p.m. (French 
and English résumés); “Why Did Herr R. Run Amok?” 
(R.W. Fassbinder, 1969) (Engl. subt.) with Kurt Raab, 
Litith Ungerer, and Amadeus Fengler at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; 75¢ each. ` 
ENGINEERING FACULTY: NFB's 
films (see Wednesday) at noon in H-905. 
THEATRE: See Tuesday. 


environmental 


SCIENCE & HUMAN AFFAIRS: Roger Voyer, Science 


Council of Canada, speaks on “Technology Assessment 
and its Relation to Northern Development” at 6:30 p.m. 
in H-920. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY: G. Réal Boucher, director 
general, energy branch of Ministère des Richesses 


Naturelles, speaks on “The Energy Situation in Quebec 
and Canada” at 8:30 p.m. in H-435. 
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FONDA POLITICS? Then you must not miss Jane, 
who's up twice this Sunday at Sir George. 


Friday 22 i s 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
Merchant of Four Seasons” (Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 
1971) (Engl. subt.) with Irm Hermann, Klaus Lowitsch 
and Hanna Schygulla at 7 p.m.; “The Bitter Tears of 
Petra Von Kant” (R.W. Fassbinder, 1973) (Engl. subt.) 


with Margit Carstensen, Hanna Schygulla and Irm 
Hermann at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 

THEATRE: See Tuesday. 

Saturday 23 

RELIGION SOCIETY: Dr. Daniel Young, N.Y. Institute 
, of the C.G. Jung Foundation, speaks on “Analytical 


Psychology, The Great Religious Themes, and the 
Quest for the Soul” at 1 p.m. in H-937. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Be- 
ware of a Holy “Whore” (Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 
1970) (Engl. subt.) with Lou Castel and Eddie Constan- 
tine at 7 p.m.; “Fear Eats out the Soul” (R.W. Fass- 
binder, 1974) (Engl. subt.) with Brigitte Mira and El 
Hedi Ben Salem at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 

THEATRE: See Tuesday. 


Sunday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
American Soldier” (Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 1970) 
(Engl. subt.) with Karl Scheydt, Elga Sorbas and Jan 
George at 7 p.m.; “Effi Briest” (R.W. Fassbinder, 
1974) (Engl. subt.) with Hanna Schygulla, Wolfgang 
Schenck and Ulli Lommel at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 





Concordia-wide 





‘Friday 22 : 


HOCKEY: Sir George vs Loyola at 8 p.m. at Loyola. 





At Loyola Campus 





Friday 15 


FINE ARTS DRAMA DEPARTMENT: “Listen to the 
Wind”, directed by Dr. Philip Spensley with music by 
Grant McGiffin, at 8 p.m. in the Chameleon Theatre; 


a Students & seniors 50¢, adults $1 - reservations at 


482-0789 (through Saturday). 

L.S.A. FILM SERIES: “The Candidate” and “Jeremiah 
Johnson” with Robert Redford at noon, 3 p.ms and 8 
p.m. in the F.C. Smith Auditorium for $1. 25. 

HOCKEY: Warriors vs. York at 8 p.m. at Loyola. 





Saturday 16 


WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL: -Loyola invitational tourney 
from 1 to 5 p.m. at Loyola. 
THEATRE: See yesterday. 


Sunday 17 


BELMORE HOUSE: Sunday Eucharist with celebrant 
Robert Nagy at 11:15 a.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 


Monday 18 


PHOTO EXHIBIT: Bulgarian: photo-journalism in the 
main lounge of Hingston Hall, through Friday. 
ARCHAMBAULT PRISON MEETING: For anyone in- 
terested in working with inmates - 4 p.m. in Belmore 
House. 

GEOGRAPHY: Dr. Peter Gutkind on the problems of 
employment and development in Africa at 7 p.m. in 
the Drummond Science Bldg., rm. 133. 

COMMITTEE ON VISITING LECTURERS: “Bernard 
Lonergan on “Aquinas Today: Tradition, Innovation” at 
8 p.m. in the Drummond Science Bldg., rm. 103. 

LUNCH HOUR: LISTENING: Puccini's “Madame Butter- 
fly” from noon to`1 p.m. in Studio One. 


Tuesday 19 


BELMORE HOUSE: Noon meeting to plan for Lacolle 
Weekend. 

HISTORY OF MONTREAL SERIES: U. of M. Prof. A. 
Dubuc on “The Molson Family in the 1900's — Mon- 
treal’s Forsythe Saga” (all in one night) at 8 p.m. in 
Vanier Auditorium. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Puccini's “Madame Butter- 
fly” from noonto 1 p.m. in Studio One. 7 

NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA SERIES: George 


Miller, director of Manitou Community College on’ 
“Social Change in the North”-at 7 p.m. in the Bryan 
Bldg., rm. 204. . 
Wednesday 20 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: “The Long Voyage Home” 
(John Ford, 1940) with Thomas Mitchell, lan Hunter and 
Barry Fitzgerald at 7_p.m.; “The Quiet Man” (Ford 
1952) -with John Wayne, Maureen O'Hara, Barry Fitz- 
gerald and Victor McLaglen at 8:30 p.m. in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium for 99¢, the double bill. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Puccini's “Madame Butter- 
fly” from noon to 1.p.m.in Studio One. 


Thursday 21 


TOMMY HOCKEY: 8 p.m. at Loyola. - 
LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Menotti’s “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors” at noon in Studio One. 


Friday 22 = 


LACOLLE WEEKEND: A time of sharing, reflecting, 
cooking, walking-in the country, singing and prayer 
(through Sunday) - contact Belmore House for more 
information. 

L.S.A. FILM SERIES: “Cries & Whispers” (Bergman), 
they say; maybe somebody at 482-9280 will know when 
and where. 

THE-ARTS: “Applause” directed and choreographed by 
Randy Davies, music from Pierre Perron, at 8 p.m. 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium (through Sunday); $1.50 
students & seniors, $3 non-students & non-seniors. ~ 
LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Menotti’s “Amahi and the 
Night Visitors” at noon in Studio One. 


Saturday 23 3 


THE-ARTS: See Friday. 


Sunday 24 


SUNDAY EUCHARIST: Celebrant David Eley, S.J., at 
11:15 a.m. in Loyola Chapel. 
THE-ARTS: See Friday. 


Notices 2 


“THE QUEBEC LANDSCAPE” and “The Loyola Land- 
ssape” exhibit of paintings by Patrick Rock now on view 
on the second floor of Vanier Library. 

LOYOLA SKI CLUB has a $115 Dec. 26-31 week at 
Mt. St. Anne including lodging, meals, tow & transpor- 
tation; more from Rod at 488-4306 or Erwin, 768-0369. 
CANADA MANPOWER, knows of permanent jobs with 
Simpson Sears, Domtar, Bank of Montreal and Zellers 
- all bearing Nov. 29 application deadlines; IBM will 
be on campus Dec. 10 recruiting for electrical en- 
gineering grads at their Bromont operation, while Can- 
adian Imperial Bank of Commerce comes on Dec. 11 
looking for we know not what - appointments arranged 
at Centennial Bidg. office, 489-3885. 
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